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country and Denmark was terminated in December, 1809, and in January, 1810, Charles XIII signed with France a treaty by which, in return for the recovery of Pomerania and the island of Riigen, he agreed to adhere to the Continental System and to impose embargoes on British commerce and ships.
Soon after the Tilsit settlement it became apparent that Russian and French policies in Turkey, Prussia, and Poland were hopelessly at variance. In violation of the agreement, Alexander showed no intention to withdraw his troops from the Danubian principalities, while Napoleon indefinitely postponed the evacuation of Prussia. Count Peter Tolstoy, Russian ambassador to Paris, warned his government in October and November, 1807, that Napoleon was planning the final dismemberment of that country; according to these reports Silesia was to be attached to the duchy of Warsaw. Nothing could have alarmed St. Petersburg more than the strengthening of Poland and the further weakening and possible destruction of Prussia. Napoleon hastened to divert the tsar's attention to Sweden and the east. In his letter'to Alexander of February 2, 1808, N.S., he unfolded a grandiose plan for the joint action of the allies in Scandinavia, Turkey, and Asia. Within a few weeks after the beginning of the proposed campaign, Napoleon maintained, the Russian troops would be in Stockholm and an allied army on the Bosphorus on its way to India. This, according to Bonaparte, was the most effective way to bring Great Britain to her knees. The final arrangements for the great venture, he suggested, should be reached in a personal interview between the two monarchs. Napoleon's plan, which was developed in the instructions to Caulaincourt, envisaged the partition of Turkey, although no definite reference to this matter was made in the letter of February 2. Alexander accepted the proposal with all the outward signs of enthusiasm, and it was agreed that the two emperors should meet at Erfurt. The sincerity and earnestness of both Napoleon's offer and Alexander's acceptance have been questioned. Peter Tolstoy, whom Napoleon accused of "prejudice against and suspicion of France" and whose recall he demanded, wrote to his government (February 6, 1808, N.S.) that "Napoleon does not think about the partition of Turkey and merely seeks to gain time/' Yet the extensive French preparations for the Indian expedition and the elaborate negotiations between Paris and St. Petersburg suggest that the two emperors werfe in 'earnest. Moreover, the powerful flight of-imagina-